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AEABIAN NIGHTS

southwest corner, was a British possession,
and the great central region was under the
sway of native rulers, bearing the title of
shiek, emir or imam.

Climate and Production. The climate of
Arabia is in general marked by extreme heat
and dryness. Aridity and barrenness char-
acterize both high and low grounds, and the
date-palm is often the only sign of vegetable
life. There are districts which in the course
of the year are scarcely refreshed by a single
shower of rain. The area of forest land is
small. Instead of pastures there are steppe-
like tracts, covered for a short season with
aromatic herbs, which serve as food for the
cattle. The date-palm furnishes the staple
article of food; the cereals are wheat, barley,
maize and millet; various sorts of fruit flour-
ish, and coffee and many aromatic plants and
substances such as gum-arabic, benzoin, mas-
tic, balsam, aloes, myrrh and frankincense,
are produced. There are also cultivated in
different parts of the peninsula, according to
the soil and climate, beans, rice, lentils, to-
bacco, melons, saffron, poppies and olives.
Sheep, goats, oxen, the horse, the camel, the
ass and the mule are the chief domestic ani-
mals. Among the wild animals are gazelles,
lions, panthers, hyenas and jackals, while in
the oases ostriches are numerous. Among
mineral products are saltpeter, mineral
pitch, petroleum, salt, sulphur and several
precious stones, as the carnelian, the agate
and the onyx.

The People. The inhabitants of Arabia
are known as Arabs. They are described
under that title.

History. Obscurity shrouds the early his-
tory of the people of Arabia, Before the
time of Mohammed the Arabs were idolaters,
but after the destruction of Jerusalem in
A. D. 70 great numbers of Jews sought refuge
in the peninsula and made known to the peo-
ple there the doctrine of the one God.
Christianity was planted there also, and
when Mohammed began his work the ground
had been somewhat prepared for him,
Through the genius of the Prophet the new
religion gained a sure hold, and eventually
the Arabs united in order to extend their
, faith. Under the caliphs, Mohammed's suc-
cessors, they conquered Persia, Syria, Egypt
and North Africa, and even set up a king-
dom in Spain.

The fall of the caliphate of Bagdad in
1258 marked the beginning of a decline in

power, and in the fifteenth century, when the
Mohammedans were expelled from Spain,
the foreign rule of the Arabs came to an
end. In the sixteenth century Hedjaz and
Yemen (in the southwest, between Hedjaz
and Aden) came under Turkish rule, and
the sultan also became nominal ruler of the
tribes inhabiting the rest of Arabia.
Yeman is now an independent division of
Arabia; in 1934 Saudi Arabia sought to
bring it under subjection, but did not meet
with the success anticipated. Hedjaz re-
mained as part of the Turkish Empire until
1916. Because of Turkish outrages against
the Arabs during- the first two years of the
World War, and especially because of the
sacrilegious bombardment of the holy city
of Mecca, the people of Hedjaz revolted
and set up an independent kingdom under
the leadership of El Hussein ibn Ali, the
Grand Sherif of Mecca and lineal descendant
of the Prophet. The new kingdom was rec-
ognized by the allied powers, was given
financial aid by Great Britain, and gave val-
uable military assistance to the allies in their
war against Turkey. The exact boundaries
of the kingdom were determined by the
League of Nations after its organization.
In the new kingdom were the holy cities of
the Mohammedans, Mecca and Medina.
In 1925, El Hussein was compelled to ab-
dicate, and Abdul Aziz ibn Baud, Sultan of
Nejd, was proclaimed King of the Hedjaz.
In 1932 the rule of ibn Sand was combined
under the name of the Kingdom of Saudi
Arabia, and was recognized by the powers.
Belated   Articles.    Consult    the   following
titles  for additional  information:
Aden                 Mecca               Oman
Kaaba              Medina             "World War
ABA'BIAF NIGHTS, known also as
"The Thousand and One Nights," a cele-
brated collection of Eastern tales, supposed
to have been derived by the Arabians from
India, through the medium of Persia. They
were first introduced into Europe in the be-
ginning of the eighteenth century by means
of the French translation of Antoine Galland.
The story which connects the tales of The
Thousand and One Nights is as follows: The
Sultan Shahriyar made a law that every one
of his future wives should be put to death the
morning after marriage. At length one of
them, Shahrazad, the generous daughter of
the grand vizier, succeeded by a strategem in
abolishing the cruel custom. By breaking off
each night in the middle of an interesting